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Avoiding Pollen or Bee-Bread in the Sections. | 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


In my last I made mention of the fact that the previous 
season I lost a large amount—large at Jeast for a bee- 


honey better thanI do. This loss was caused partly by bee- 
bread. A number of thousand sections, when finisht, con- 
tained so much of this that they were unsalable, and the 
honey in thousands more was so poorly fastened to the wood 
that it was almost impossible to haul them to the nearest 
towns without breakage, let alone shipping them. In fact, a 
great many were broken in handling before they left the api- 
ary, as a large part of them were but slightly attacht to the 
wood at the top. 

With but few exceptions, bee-bread or pollen in sections 
bas always caused me some loss each season, and to a less ex- 
tent sections containing honey imperfectly fastened also, but 
never before anything like this. The year before, under the 
same management, there was practically no loss from either 
cause. The season might, therefore, in some sense, be ac- 
counted to blame, but a bee-keeper in order to make a success 
of the business at present must be able, and understand how, 
to meet the conditions of different seasons, andI have no 


| doubt this loss I have described might have been avoided if 


one had known how; and while I will admit that I might not 
be able to entirely avoid it if the same conditions were to oc- 
cur again this season, yet I consider whatI did learn in re- 
gard to the matter was of more benfit to me than what was 
lost; that is, that it will, or may, be in the years to come, for 
Iam a young man yet, and expect to continue to follow bee- 
keeping as a business in the future. 

As I have said, what I learned Jast year cost me hundreds 
of dollars, and now it isto be laid before the reader at a cost 


to them of but a fraction of acent. I wonder if many of us~ 


appreciate what benefit a first-class journal like this is to its 
readers. By thisI do not necessarily mean that anything 
from me may be of value, but there are hundreds of others 
who each year, through its columns, tell us their experiences, 
and what is constantly being learned that is of value to our 
pursuit. There have been inthe past, and no doubt there wil! 
be in the future, single copies that are worth much more to 
me than the entire numbers cost for a year. But to return to 
the matter in hand. 

I will first say that pollen in this my immediate locality is 
very abundant through the entire season, but as this is used 
mainly in brood-rearing, the natura! instinct of bees causes 
them, when conditions are so they can, to store it in the brood- 
chamber, where it will be easily accessible for this purpose. 
But the plan I follow with swarms, either natural or artificial, 
and one which I believe is largely practiced, is to hive them in 
a hive with frames containing only starters, when, if the 
Supers from the parent hives, in which work has already com- 
menced, is putonin a day or two, work will be resumed in 

















| the wood, I believe there are means by which this cap be 


them at once, anda govud queen will usually layin a large 
part of the comb below as fast as it is built, so that most of 
the honey brought in is necessarily for sometime stored in the 
sections. 

I do not believe there is any other method by which as 
much honey can be secured in sections, and in a good season, 
or during a good flow, a swarm when first hived wil! not bring 
in much pollen for a few days. Last year the flow, except 
during the first few days, was very scant and irregular, and 
as it was those swarms treated the way I have described 
that put pollen in the sections, it will be seen that this method 
should not be practiced during a poor flow in a locality where 
pollen is as abundant as it is here, for when they cannot 
secure honey, if pollen is plentiful, they will carry in an ex- 


| cessive amount of it, and must of necessity store it in the 
keeper—by oot understanding the business of producing | 


sections. 

Now, I have not much doubt that two, or possibly one, 
frame in eaca hive containing drawn comb, then waiting until 
considerable comb was built before putting on the sections, 
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would overcome the difficulty, or if no frames containing 
combs were on hand, a like number filled with foundation 
would probably prove effective. 


There is sv much pollen here that colonies that did not 
swarm would ofttimes carry it into the sections; but years 
ago I accidentally learned how to almost entirely overcome 
this by changing the places of combs in the hive. This was 
done to discourage swarming. 


My practice was, and is largely yet, at the approach of 
the swarming season to replace the two outside combs with 
those that contain the most sealed brood, the two from the 
outside which usually contain a large proportion of what pol- 
len there is in the hive are then placed in the center. If done 
at the right time this has a tendency to check swarming, and 
I soon noticed sections over colonies so treated hardly ever 
contained any pollen. Such an abundance of pollen right in 
the center of the brood-nest may possibly act as a check to 
their gathering much more for atime. However this may be, 
there would soon be plenty of room for them to store a large 
amount again in the two outside combs. 


As to sections containing honey but slightly fastened to 
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largely avoided, no matter what the character of the flow is, 
and even if only small starters are used. But as this article 
is already so long I will have to wait to explain my experi- 
ments in regard to this matter until some other time. 
Southern Minnesota. 
sk 
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The Influence of Change of Locality, Climate, 
Etc., Upon the Qualities of the Honey-Bee. 


BY WM. 8. BARCLAY. 


It is with no small degree of trepidation that I approach 
the discussion of the above topic. Not because I think it lacks 
in importance or interest to attract the attention of the gen- 
eral bee-keeper, but because of my limited field of observation, 
and my probable inability to bring to bear the important 
points which the subject demands. 

I have bred the bee with much care since 1855; in that 
time I have become pretty familiar with the characteristics 
of the German, Italian, Syrian, Holy Land, Hungarian and 
Carniolan—all, I believe, except the Cyprian. It is needless, 
I presume, to say that the Italian has led in all my experi- 
ments, if I may except a cross I effected of the Italian with 
the Syrian, which, after severe test of years, I still greatly 
prefer. But Iam not now going into a discussion of the value 
of different races, which does not properly belong here, but 
which I will reserve for another article. 

For a long time it has been my custom to introduce fresh 
blood into my apiary every third year, many times producing 
great benefits, but at other times, I am sorry to say, greatly 
to my injury. When this last result occurred, at one time 
nearly ruining my apiary, I was disposed to reflect severely 
on queen-breeders. (I have bought queens all over the United 
States, and at the same time bred from imported queens.) In 
selecting queen-breeders from whom to purchase, I chose 
those with whose reputation I was acquainted. After waiting 
until the progeny of the queens showed themselves, to find 
out after the lapse of a month I had been deceived, you may 
well believe I was greatly disappointed. 

Of course, when the character of the bees proved ma- 
terially different, and perhaps entirely opposite to that prom- 
ist, I was disposed to reflect severely upon the queen-breeder, 
and this continued for years until I had nearly lost faith in 
queen-breeders—in fact, until I saw the result of some of my 
Own queens sent away. It had never occurred to my mind 
that the cause of failure lie in another direction. It had never 
occurred to me that climatic influences, difference of locality, 
pasturage, water, and other conditions become the principal 
factor in the cause of change. We are quick to observe the 
effect of this condition in the breeding of other stock, and if 
with them, why not with the bee ? 

For instance, every bee-keeper knows to what great ex- 
tent water enters into the composition of the food of the bee. 
Let this be materally different, may it not alone effect the 
change? What bee-keeper does not know that a very slight 
matter will affect the temper and disposition of the colony for 
a whole season ? 

I have as an illustration only mentioned one point, that of 
water. It would be natural to suppose that the changes of 
climate, and of location, with probably an entire change of 
honey resources, would effect still greater change in the dis- 
position and characteristics of the bee. 

I am loth to believe that those parties with whom I have 
dealt are at fault, and have written this not to beget con- 
troversy on the subject, but to suggest a reason for the appar- 
ently strange variation inthe conduct of the bees, and as an 
apology for queen-breeders who may be unjustly blamed for 
acting unfairly. se Beaver Co., Pa. 


Slotted or Cleated Separators and Drawn 
Comb. 
BY 8. A. DEACON. 


The late Mr. Allen Pringle, in his essay, read at the To- 
ronto convention, said it was a mistake to use wide sections, 
and we know that that equally good authority—the late Mr. 
B. Taylor—used, and advised others to use, narrow sections— 
I think 7 to the foot—together with his slotted and cleated 
separators; advice which for the last two years I have very 
satisfactorily followed. But as hitherto minute details have 
not appeared in the Bee Journal as to the easiest or most con- 
venient method of making these cleated separators, I will 
venture to give a very simple plan recently adopted by myself. 

First obtain a plank fully 4% inches wide, and fully 18 
inches long. On this place four folded sections, and with a 








— 


penci] make a scribe where theycome together. These Pencil 
lines will be a guide for tacking down pieces of sections. 


In the grooves thus made place the cleats (5/16 inch 
bits of section—the two end cleats being half inch wide), Now 
take a sawn wooden separator, and lay it over the plank 
when the little cleats, lying loosely in the grooves, wil! be jy.; 
in the right place, ready to be fixt with the wee wire tac, 
which are driven in the corresponding cleat lying accurately 
above it, i. e., on the upper side of the separator. : 


Next place a bit of plank 4 inches wide on the benc) 
place the separator on it—between the cleats—and with q 1. 
inch chisel chip out the groove. You have then a rigid, stron, 
‘*B. Taylor grooved and cleated separator”—for use with 7 
to the foot section. 


HOME-MADE DRAWN FOUNDATION. 


What a fuss you people over the water made about the 
new drawn comb! Why, it is nothing new atall. I have bee, 
making it for years past; and shall continue to do so ip Spite 
of Messrs. Weed and Root’s patent-rights. I have long hag 
an extensive factory, employing a vast number of hands, fo 
the making of this same drawn comb; and, seeing that my 
employes work for nothing and board themselves, I can eve) 
undersell The A. I. Root Co. At this moment of writing I have 
four distinct factories going. Each factory has 10 brood. 
frames, mostly full of brood, and a super containing 10 sha). 
low extracting frames, each frame containing a sheet of 
‘*extra-thin ” super foundation. The little workers, by-the. 
by, do not altogether board themselves, for I give them a little 
syrup every evening, costing say 3 cents, and in return they 
draw out, in less than 48 hours, these 10 sheets of “ extra- 
thin,” so that the cells are nearly +4 inch deep. They are 
then taken off, cut out of the frame, cut into squares witha 
14g moon suet chopping-knife (kindly lent by the presiding 
goddess of the culinary department), and fixt in the sections. 


Weed’s process may give a slightly thinner septum, but 
as my little experts make it, it is quite good enough, and the 
trifle the feed costsis really not worth taking into calculation. 
Of course, if the Root Company can supply the Weed comb at 
a very small advance in the price of ordinary foundation, and 
the extra freight does not materially enhance its cost, it would 
serve the convenience of many bee-keepers to buy that in 
preference to running their own little dovetailed factories, 
but the old way satisfies me. 

To have the foundation drawn out expeditiously it is of 
course necessary to give a little feed regularly every evening 

South Africa. 


Some Experiences of the Season of 1897. 
BY GEORGE REX, JR. 


During a summer’s work among the bees one experiences 
much that is queer and droll; and if at the end of the season 
our thoughts lead us back to the blunders and mistakes of the 
past, we would all be ready tosay: If I would have to do 
this or that over again I would do better, altho should we live 
it over again we likely would do as before. The past can be 
criticised, the present is in our hands, and the future isa 
blank. 

In May, 1897, I had an experience in swarming which 
lookt disastrous at first, but later proved profitable. It was 
as follows: 


One day a'swarm issued from a hive (No. 1), but before it 
settled it returned to the parent hive again. Next day No. | 
came out again—they seemed undetermined what to do. The 
air and the grass in front of the hive was full of bees. | 
donned the veil and lookt for the queen. After looking 4 con- 
siderable time I saw her crawling in front of the hive. Father 
at once went for a cage, and I watcht the queen, when all of 
a sudden she took wing and flew about 10 feet, and fel! down 
into the high grass (in front of my bees is a meadow), and 
search as we would we found no traces of her. 


After a time the swarm returned. They tried it agaln— 
twice—-but every time returned. Being convinced that swart- 
ing was a failure, they went to work with a will, and pro 
duced for me 104 one-pound sections of honey. Therefore, 
you see what first was a failure proved later to be well, aud 
taught at the same time the lesson that a colony strong '!0 
bees at the proper time is the thing, and, to secure a large 
yield, swarming should be prevented as much as possible. 


One thing which gave me great pleasure was, early in the 
season, when I fed rye chop before any flowers bloomed. 
How they hurried and hustled, and workt! The dust settled 
on some, and they lookt like a lot of millers in miniature. 
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They would tumble and rol] around like clowns, and they 
seemed to enjoy it as much asI did to look on. 

I have read that some have trouble to start bees on the 
meal. I have had notrouble at all. The first time I fed I 
sprinkled a little honey on top of the meal, and afterwards 
they came without until pollen was to be had elsewhere, when 
the meal remained untoucht. 

A very queer thing happened of which I have never read 
in the papers. During the latter part of August, in taking off 
supers, I put the escape on a certain hive, aud in about 24 
hours I went to take the super off, expecting it to be empty of 
bees, but it was the reverse. I waited another day, and still 
quite a number of bees were in the super. I thought that 
being late in the season was the cause of their not moving 
down. I then took the super and emptied it about 10 feet 
from the hive, brushing the bees off. Some feil to the ground, 
and others flew off and I thought no more about it. 

The next day my father chanced to pass where I emptied 
the super, saw a small ball of bees there, and on brushing the 
bees apart he found the queen. We put her into a cage, 
opened the hive from which the super came, and let her run 
in, letting her take the consequences. The result was that in 
a week’s time, on examination, we found her all right, with 
frames of eggs and brood, and I concluded the queen was not 
a jot the worse for her one day’s leave from her prosperous 
and large family. Now the question arises in my mind, Why 
did the queen stay there and the bees cluster around her ? 

Lehigh Co., Pa. 
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Shall Everybody Keep Bees? 
in Practice. 
BY J. H. MARTIN. 








































































































































































































How it Works 
































‘*Hello, there! howdy do, neighbor Jones? Say, what 
d’ye think about them editors, parsons, and preffessors advis- 
ing every rancher to keep bees? Wonder if they don’t know 
there’s too many bee-keepers now? And ain’t the edge of the 
market all knockt off now on that account ?” 

‘** Wall, now, neighbor Spink. don’t you worry about every 
rancher keeping bees. Them fellers have got to have some- 
thing to write about, and so they take up the universal-every- 
body-bee-keeping brotherhood ; it sounds well on paper, but 
how does it work in practice? You know old Toddlebottom 
over on the north fork of the Santa Anariver? Wall, he 
bought a dozzen skeps of bees of Jimmy Ricks, and ha! ha! 
He expected to load a hull car of honey the first year. But he 
didn’t; oh, no. Yer see the season was agin him; it didn’t 
rain; there was no honey, and his bees all seemed to be going 
to rack when somebody told him that he would have to feed 
his bees. Then he went around axing people the cheapest 
thing that he could feed. Jim Billcracker—you know Jim? 
Says he, ‘Why, Mr. Toddlebottom, why don’t you feed ’em on 
watermelons ? You know that if you break open a melon how 
alfiredly the bees will work on it.’” 

‘**That’s so,” says Toddlebottom, ‘‘haddent thought of 
that. Why, they dig out the hull inside of a melon in no 
time. But, Jim, who’s got the watermelons ?” 

“Why,” says Jim Billcracker, ‘‘I’v got a snag of them. 
Say, now, I’ll sell youa whole wagon-load of them for two 
dollars ; that orto feed your bees for a whole year.” 

‘*Toddlebottom accordingly fed his bees on cheap water- 
melon-juice, ha, ha! And what yer think, neighbor Spink ?” 

‘Why, I think they all turned up stone dead.” 

‘** Yes, dead as a hammer.” 

‘Then there is another case, neighbor Spink. Joe Wind- 
sucker, over on Hardscrabble Pint, he thought he’d keep bees, 
jest to git enough honey fur the family, yer know. He started 
in with ZO skeps, and sot them over by the corral. Every- 
thing went along quite lovely till one day they had some 
visitors, and Mrs. Windsucker, says she, ‘Joe, you jest get 
some honey for dinner; it'll be so nice a treat for Sister 
Mehitable.’” 

‘*So Joe put on amosquito-netting veil, and drew onto his 
hands a pair of Mrs. Windsucker’s long-legged stockings, and 
he went forth to get the honey.” 

‘Joe had one of them cheap smokers, and in his hurry 
and excitement he didn’t get up half a smoke; the bees got 
awful mad, and they stung Joe through the stockings, crawled 
up bis trowsers, and stirred things up lively all around the 
ranch. Joe got his honey, but I tell yer that he was mighty 
glad to get into the house. He spent about an hour pulling 
out bee-stings and putting saleratus on the wounds. But the 
worst thing happened when Joe went out that evening to 
milk Dinah, the black cow. She was lying down sort of 
a ‘Git up,’ says Joe, giving her a kick. But Dinah 

idn’t stir, and never did any more; her stripping days were 




























































































































































































ore. You see when Joe got out of the way the bees tackled 
Dinah.” 

‘*And she turned up stone dead, too?” quoth neighbor 
Spink. 


‘*Dead as a hammer,” said Jones. That episode cured 
Joe’s bee-keeping. He sold the bees right off for half the 
amount he gave for them. He says he has a cowlicky feeling 
every time he sees bees or honey around.” 

‘*Then there was Cephas Flitchmyer, he—— 

** Well, well, neighbor Jones, that’s enough. I won’t be 
any further discouraged. Come to think of it I know of sev- 
eral cases akin to those you mention. The farmer, the wid- 
der, the widder’s son, and the parson, nine times out of ten, 
will throw up the job. There was widder Spiletuses’ son. I 
really thought he would make a dexterous bee-keeper with 
his nice litthe apry, but he all at once degenerated into a 
lawyer.” 

** Du, tell, neighbor Spink; what a pity. 
worry, everybody’ll never keep bees.” 

**Ha, ha! Good-bye.” 

**Good-bye. Ha, ha!” 


But don’t you 


Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


A Number of Notes and Comments. 


BY P. A. NEWCOMER. 


I have been a bee-keeper for 17 years, but never went at 
it in earnest till seven years ago. [run for comb honey en- 
tirely, only using the extractor in case of emergencies and 
where some colonies are incined to loaf. This year I will run 
mostly for extracted honey. 

I started in 1897 with 33 colonies, spring count, and in- 
creast to 57; got 1,500 one-pound sections, and extracted 
800 or 400 pounds. 

Our early white clover bloom was full of nectar, but after 
the first rain the flow was very light. I set the hives witha 
spirit-level, and give 4 inch or &% slant to the front. Ihave 
them 18 inches apart in rows, the row that runs north and 
south faces the east, the ones that runs east are set facing the 
northeast. That gives the morning sun and a good view from 
the house, as the apiary is west of the house. 

One thing I have been bothered with is queenless colo- 
nies. Long after swarming-time, in the fall flow, I miss the 
queens. It has always been a mystery what becomes of them. 
I have made up my mind they enter the wrong hive from 
their wedding flight. If not, what is it? 

I winter my bees in the cellar, and have lost only four 
colonies in seven years in that way; but the last two years 
they have had dysentery quite badly; also the past winter. I 
keep the room from 42° to 45°. I would like to hear the 
general causes of this disease described; or is it a disease ? 
To-day, while in the bee-cellar, they were very uneasy. Al! 
wanting to fly out to empty themselves. I want to hear from 
Dr. Miller on this question. 

I often read in the American Bee Journal about golden- 
rod honey. I have been told by the oldest bee-men in the 
State that the bees gather only pollen from it, and no nectar 
whatever. Isthisso? If not, { want to knowit. We have 
a 25-acre pasture full of it, and I never saw a bee on it—I 
mean the button or flat top—that is the variety they claim as 
the honey-plant. 

A year ago a Des Moines gentleman and I rode 36 miles 
right through a golden-rod district, and nota bee did we see 
onit. But the sweet clover by the wayside swarmed with 
them. 

So itis with alfalfa—not a particle of nectar in it here. 
We have sown and tried it with the bees, and also applied it 
to a glass, and not a bitof nectar did it contain. But in the 
Western States it proves a success. 

I have always been told that heart’s-ease honey is dark 
and heavy—sort of a spicy flavor—while I am also told that it 
is light, and has a smarty taste. I should like to send ina 
sample of each flora (or honey), and be informed as to the 
plant that produced each variety of honey. 

I tell you, we can’t educate ourselves too highly on this 
subject. When frauds and swindlers surround us on every 
hand, we must be able to stand by the truth (I mean honey) 
and battle tothe end. I had a man in southern Kansas tel! 
me last fall that manufactured honey was just as good as what 
bees produced. He said that God never did anything but 
what man excelled it. He could see no difference between 
genuine and imitation. Education did it. Let us educate our 
children differently, and may God speed the time. 

Another singular thing is, so many try keeping bees with- 
out literature. They talk ‘‘gum” or ‘‘skep,” and say they 
never read a bee-paper. I had a man undertake to tell a couple 
of us that he could tell every bit of honey, if it was from a 
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young or old colony; he also said it was no use to use separa- 
tors, as the honey was just as good, and what was bulged he 
could eat. One man said ‘‘ honey is honey.” ‘ Yes, if it is 
ripe,” said I. 

‘*Ripe, ripe,” he replied; ‘‘I kept bees 20 years and 
never heard of ripe!” 

Now, how can a man talk to such a person ? 

Buena Vista Co., lowa. 





What is Bee-Poison ?—Opinions Quoted. 
BY D. 8. HEFFRON. 


EpITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—In the number of your 
highly instructive journal, issued April 29, 1897, a rather 
facetious correspondent, who signed his habitat ‘' South 
Africa,” describes a personal ‘‘attack of toothache ‘in the 
legs,” and the remedy that he applied to produce an imme- 
diate cure. The writer of the article attributes the cure to 
formic acid, in which he possibly mistakes. Dr. Robert 
Kane, in his Chemistry, edited by Dr. Draper, page 645, says: 


‘*The formic acid derives its name from existing in a very 
concentrated form in the common ant (formica rufa), and pro- 
duces the pain of its sting on being injected into the punc- 
ture which the animal makes. It was formerly prepared by 
distilling the ants with a little water.” 

Dr. Kaue says it is not necessary to distill ants, but if 
sugar, or starch, or barley, be simply heated with dilute sul- 
phuric acid until it becomes brown, a certain quantity of 
formic acid is produced. Pure hydrated formic acid is a lim- 
pid, colorless liquid, which fumes slightly in the air; its odor 
is intensely pungent. In this most concentrated form it is an 
absolute caustic if applied to the skin, producing a sore very 
difficult to heal. And the formic acid burns and corrodes the 
skin after the manner of fluoric acid; it does not produce 
swelling as is generally the case with the poison of the bee’s 
sting, which, tho containing formic acid, must contain an 
additiona)] poison. 

Under the heading, ‘*The Poison of Bees,” the Popular 
Science News (in its March, 1898, issue) remarks as follows: 

‘“*Itis generally assumed that the poison of the bee is 
formic acid. Prof. Langler, however, finds that this is only 
partly true; the bee-poison which he examined was a bitter- 
tasting liquid with an agreeable odor, which, altho it con- 
tained formic acid, when diluted to a one per cent. solution, 
so that it no longer gave an acid reaction to litmus, still pos- 
sest appreciable physiological action. Moreover, when kept 
at a temperature of 100° for over six weeks, so that all the 
formic acid was entirely volatilized, the liquid still produced 
hyperemia of the conjunctiva when introduced into the sac.” 

Prof. Langler, a chemist, has isolated the active principle, 
which he finds gives alkaloidal reactions, is unaffected by heat 
or cold, or by acids. Injected into the veins of animals, it 
produces effects similar to the venom of serpents. 

I suppose Dr. Miller would tell us that hyperzwia is a 
collection or effusion of blood in any portion of the body caus- 
ing swelling, while the place, conjunctiva, is the outer cover- 
ing of the eye and inner of the lid. 

It is nota little remarkable that the poison of the bee 
contains mixt two dissimilar principles—one is formic acid, 
secreted by the ant, the other a distinct poison that seems 
commonly to cause swelling, and, so far as I know, it is not 
yet named. Cook Co., I). 


K 
Thinks He Has Discovered the Control of Sex. 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


Prof. Schenk, of Vienna, Austria, is reported as having 
discovered a way to regulate the process at will in the birth of 
a male or female. He says that he has left his secret under 
seal with the Scientific Academy, which can prove it, and then 
deliver itto the public. But he can give the results of his 
discovery and the scientific facts they rest on. The Professor 
says, further on, thathis aim is the birth of males, and that 
he caused the production of males in 14 instances where his 
discovery was carried out according to his directions. The 
male has not the least influence, all lies on the female, but 
the treatment must be in advance of conception, and not after 
it. He has done this by proper nourishment of the female, etc. 

Some readers will ask what this has to do with bee-keep- 
ing. For answer, I will say just this: If Prof. Schenk can reg- 
ulate the sexes at will in the higher animals by proper food 
and nourishment, what should hinder the bees producing 


their different sexes at will by proper food and nourishment 
also ? 





dines eee, 
in 


My experiments convinced me years ago that bees cap and 
will, if necessary, rear either of their Sexes by way of fooq 
and nourishment, if newly-laid eggs are given them. 

Some years ago, in swarming-time, I bived a big swarm of 
Cyprians which had a very prolific one-year-old queen, The 
colony went to work busily, but when I lookt into the hive the 
next morning it lookt as if half of the swarm went back to the 
old hive, and as I did not want any weak colonies for produc. 
ing comb honey, I put another swarm in front of the Cyprian: 
after dosing them with diluted peppermint, asI knew their 
sensitive and fighting nature; but they would fight and kil) 
the new swarm by the hundreds in spite of peppermint. | 
then dosed them again, and shook them off the frames in 
front of the hive with the new swarm, and dosed them the 
third time, so that they were all wet. By this time a number 
of other swarms came out, so I shut up the hive and attendeg 
to them, and swarming kept me busy all day until dusk. 

The next morning I examined the Cyprians, and there 
was not a live bee there—Cyprians and swarm were gone, 
Two of the frames had two new combs built as big asa hand, 
all worker-cells, one of which was regularly occupied with an 
egg in each cell on both sides of the comb, and as far as the 
cells were built big enough; no egg was missing in any cell, 

Immediately after examination a swarm issued, which 
was hived on these combs. The bees accepted their new 
home and workt vigorously. 

About a week after I examined the hive and found it built 
full of drone-comb, except the two pieces that were built when 
they were hived. There were no eggs or brood, except sealed 
brood, in the piece where the eggs were, and here were three 
capt queen-cells, and about 25 drones in worker-cells scat- 
tered awong the worker-brood. Iam positive there were no 
drone-cells built in that piece of comb, andI am thoroughly 
convinced that those eggs were all intended for workers when 
laid by that regular, prolific Cyprian queen, that filled whole 
combs of workers without a miss in her old hive. 

The swarm that was hived on this comb had undoubtedlp 
lost their queen in swarming, and their instinct directed them 
to produce queens, drones and workers from the worker-eggs 
they had on hand, to save their existence. Some of our learned 
men will not accept this, but Prof. Schenk’s discovery wil} 
bear me out on whatI have said here, and years ago in the 
**Old Reliable.” 

By the way, did any bee-keeper ever see drone-comb built 
the first day of swarming with a young, prolific queen ? or 
drone-brood reared the first two or three days after the 
swarms were hived? If there are any it would interest many 
of the readers to hear from them in the American Bee Journal 

Wabasha Co., Minn. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers and Fruits. 
BY THOS. WM. COWAN. 
(Delivered at the University Farmers’ Institute at Pacific Grove, Calif.) 
[Continued from page 340.] 


NecTarR.—We must now notice the part played by the 
nectaries in the process of fertilization. Altho we usually 
speak of bees gathering honey itis not strictly accurate, for 
the fluid secreted by the floweris unlike honey in many par- 
ticulars, and is called nectar, while the part by which itis 
yielded is called a nectary. Chemical analysis has shown that 
the sugar nectar contains is identical with that of cane or beet 
root, while the sugar of honey is similar to that of the grape. 
To those who have studied the physiology of the honey-bee it 
will be known that bees, by means of a glandular secretion, 
convert the cane sugar into grape sugar, just like the saliva 
does in our own case. 

Nectar from different flowers differs in aroma, which is 
imparted to the honey, and it is by this means that we are en- 
abled to distinguish honey obtained from various sources. lo 
flowers, nectar is usually furnisht abundantly in the morning, 
diminisht till the afternoon, and again increast towards even- 
ing. The position of the nectaries in flowers differs with the 
kind of insects to which they are suited, and while some lie 
almost on the surface, asin the blossoms of carrots, most #re 
found in deeper recesses, because this position insures the in- 
sects coming well into contact with the male and female 
parts, and protects the nectar from injury by dilution with 
rain or dew. For the latter purpose we also find wonderful 
modifications, as, for instance, the drooping habits of the 
fuchsia, or the up-standing water-resisting hairs of the com- 
mon nasturtium. 

I have already mentioned that the sexes do not always & 
ist in the same flower, nor always in the same plant, and even 
when they do the flowers are so modified as to prevent self- 
fertilization and secure cross-fertilization by insects.‘ Many 
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flowers in which both pistils and anthers are present prevent 
self-fertilization by maturing these organs one before the 
other, so that the two sexes are never present at the same time 
in one flower. When the anthers ripen first the plants are 
called proterandrous. 

lf we examine a nasturtium flower we find the nectar 
secreted in a long spur. When the flower first opens the style 
is short and the stigma immature; the anthers are also un- 
ripe, but they soon begin to rise so as to stand in a position, 
when ripe, that a bee entering in search of the nectar cannot 
fail to get dusted on the breast with pollen. The anthers 
mature one after the other, the process occupying from three 
to seven days, during which time the flower is in function only 
wale, altho carrying both sexes in the anthers and pistil. The 
anthers now begin to fade and drow off, but the style has 
grown longer, and the pistil with the stigma adhesive and 
receptive now assumes the position occupied by the anthers, 
the flower becoming henceforward female. In tbis way a bee 
going from flower to flower with well-powdered breast carries 
the pollen from the younger to the older blossom, and pro- 
duces cross-fertilization, the only one possible, as the two 
genders do not co-exist. it will also be seen that the lower 
petals are cut along their edges into narrow strips which are 
turned up so as to prevent water reaching the nectary. Then 
looking at the petals we find lines which really act as guides, 
pointing towards the nectary. 

There is another class of plants called proterogenous, in 
which the pistils mature before the antbers. 

We may take figwort as a representative. Here we find, 
as soon as the corolla opens, the stigma, already receptive, is 
arranged immediately over the front lip, just in the right posi- 
tion for bees coming from older blossoms to deposit the pollen 
they carry on their breasts as they reach after the nectar. 
Fertilization having been accomplisht the stigma shrinks and 
dies, while the anthers, previously curled and hidden, rise and 
take its place. Most flowers are provided with contrivances 
so that the nectar can Only be reachtin a certain position, 
and in the figwort we fiod the back petal standing at sucha 
height as to prevent the bee getting at the nectar from that 
side and compelling her to come in contact with the anthers 
and stigma. 

Nature’s resources to produce cross-fertilization are end- 
less. For instance, we find in the willow-herb that when the 
Gower first opens the style curves backwards and remains in 
this position until all the anthers have shed their pollen, and 
only then does it straighten and spread its four stigmatic sur- 
faces—which up to this time bad been closed—just in the right 
position to receive the pollen brought by the bee. 


Then we have another class of plants in which the gen- 
ders appear on different parts of the same plant, and these 
are called monescious. Squashes, cucumbers and melons are 
examples of such plants, and when the last two are cultivated 
under glass, and bees are excluded, the operation of ‘‘ferti- 
lizing,” or “setting,” must be undertaken by the gardener. 
In diwscious plants the genders are placed on different plants. 
This was known even to Herodotus, who describes the process 
of ‘‘caprification "—the transference of pollen from the male 
blossom of one tree to the female blossom of another—by 
which dates in Egypt are insured. Being in Tunis one April, 
{ witnest this operation, and admired the skillful manner in 
which the Arabs climed tbe bare stems of the date palms. 
Amongst plants of thisclass we find box-elder, persimmon, 
and many varieties of strawberries. 

We have another class of plants in which the blossoms be- 
come practically diwscious by differentiating into two or even 
three forms. Inthe primrose or flax we find flowers having 
‘ong and short styles. Thoss with long styles have the an- 


thers placed half way down the coroila-tube, while in those. 


with the short styles the anthers are placed at the throat, just 
in the position occupied by the stigma in the long-styled form. 
{tis evident that if a bee visits the long-styled form, her 
vongue, protuded to reach the nectar, will get dusted with pol- 
len upon the center, aud, in passing to the short-styled form, 
will deposit the pollen on the stigma. Darwin found that the 
best seed and the largest quantity could only be produced by 
Sifeeet the different forms. He also found that the pollen 

ifered in size, and that grown from a different form of blos- 
som was prepotent. Occasionally plants present three forms, 
os for instance, in the purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria). 

ere we have flowers on different plants, with long, medium, 
= short styles and stamens. We find the long pistil is fer- 
. ized by the long stamens of the other two forms, the medium 
by the medium, and the short by the short, so that, as bees 
re plant to plant, the pollen finds its proper resting 
Pi No order of plants contain more that are useful to the 
“armer than the Legumninose, which all have an irregular 








corolia, adapted to insect fertilization. Amongst these we 
find peas, beans, alfalfa, clovers, sainfoin, vetches and many 
others. So dependent is this order on insect visits, that Dar- 
win found that in 100 heads of common purple clover (Trifo- 
lium pratense) protected not a seed was produced, while 100 
heads visited by insects produced 2,720 seeds. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with white clover. In New Zealand, I 
recollect, some years ago, owing to their being no bumble- 
bees—the special fertilizers of this species—no seed could be 
obtained from purple clover, and it had to be imported every 
year from England until! these bees were introduced from the 
old country. 

In the sage family we find some curious modifications to 
insure cross-fertilization, and in the order cruciferw, which 
includes cabbage, turnip, radish aud mustard, we find the 
anthers in the young blossom face the style; but before they 
ripen they turn their backs and shed their pollen, which is 
thus in the most unlikely position to come in contact with the 
stigma, but is most favorably situated for adhering to insects. 

[Concluded next week. | 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Killing Off Drones. 


Why are my drones being killed off at this time of the 
year—May 26? We are having considerable rain this spring, 
and perhaps that may, to a certain extent, have something to 
do with it. I don’t know. CONNECTICUT. 


ANSWER.—A very rainy time, or scarcity of pasturage 
from any other cause, would be sufficient reason. Sometimes 
a colony that has just reared a young queen will kill off its 
drones when they are left undisturbed in other colonies. 


ee ee 


Making Wax Sheets for Foundation. 


How are wax sheets made ready for the foundation 
machine ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Make a dipping-board of straight-grained pine 
lumber; soak a few hours in water that has a teacup of salt 
to three pailsof water; dip quickly in wax at about 165°, then 
dip into cold water. When sufficiently cooled scrape the edge 
of the board with a knife, then peel off the sheet. If you want 
a heavier sheet dip a second time. To make heavy brood foun- 
dation you will need as many as five dips. It takes practice 
and skill to make a successful job. 


lr 


Questions About Swarms. 


1. When is the proper time to put supers on new swarms 
—when they are first hived, or afterward ? 

2. Why is it better to leave the old swarm close to the 
new one a week before moving it to a new stand ? 

3. Ifaswarm runs away do they know where they are 
going to when they start? QUERIST. 


ANSWERS.—1. That depends. If the supers contain sec- 
tions with starters that have never been toucht by bees, you 
can put them on as soon as the swarm is hived. But if the 
brood-chamber in which the bees are hived contains only start- 
ers or sheets of foundation, and the super is one upon which 
bees have already workt, then there is danger that the queen 
will go up into the super and lay, unless you wait a day or two 
for the bees to make a start in the brood-chamber, or unless 
you have a queen-excluder between the brood-chamber and 
super. If the super contains extracting-combs, it will not do 
at all to put it on at once, and hardly later without an ex- 
cluder. 

2. The old hive is left close to the swarm and moved a 
week later so that the field-bees from the old hive will return 
to the swarm, making the swarm stronger for super work, and 
weakening the mother coloay so much that it will not swarm 
again. lf you move the old hive away to a new place at the 
time of hiving the swarm, you wil! fail of getting this acces- 
sion to the swarm, and a sscoud swarm may be thrown of, if 
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not a third and fourth. If you wish after-swarms, by all 
means set the mother colony in a new place at the time of 
hiving the swarm. 

3. Sometimes they may start without knowing their des- 
tination, but it is supposed that they generally send out scouts 
and know their destination. If you have hives standing full of 
combs without bees, you may often see a small squad of bees 
busily engaged in cleaning out such hives. These are scout 
bees, and, if not prevented, a swarm of bees will be found to 
occupy such hive within a few days. 


——— <0 a 


Space Between Super and Frames. 


I have. some dovetailed hives with section-holders, etc. 
There is nothing to hold the section-holders up from the frames 
in the hive except the follower and wedge, which seems to me 
to be insufficient. If they are allowed to rest directly on the 
frames the bee-spaces do not correspond in but a few places. 
How shall I mauage them ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Possibly you may have overlookt the little strips 
of tin that are to be nailed on the bottom of each end of the 
super. These hold up the section-holders. 


I —— 


Swarm in Shade-Tree—Sweet Clover. 


1. How can I get swarms outof ashade-tree near the 
house without cutting the limbs when they are clustered 
among the thick limbs ? 

2. Will robber-bees kill the queen in a hive they are try- 
ing to rob? 

3. Will it pay to plant sweet clover for bee-pasture in this 
part of the country, on rocky upland that is not valuable for 
farming ? ARKANSAS. 


AnsweERs.—1. Of course, if too many limbs are not under 
them they can be shaken down, but probably you mean when 
that is not practicable. You may be able to set a hive over 
them and have them run into it, or you may have them run 
into a box ora basket. You may take a frame with some 
brood in it, hold it over the swarm or close beside it, and have 
the bees run on that. 

2. Asarule, robbers will not killa queen. A queen may 
be left in a hive with a few bees after all the honey and most 
of the bees are gone. But bees ‘‘do nothing invariably.” 

3. In all probability it would pay well, and the experi- 
ment would cost little. Try to have the seed well trampt in, 
either in fall or early spring. 


—> + ° + 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. Do cool nights have any effect on the honey-flow ? 

2. How are drones produced ? Does the queen-bee lay the 
drone-eggs, or are they laid by laying workers ? 

3. I have 10 colonies in standard frame hives. They are 
hybrid bees, are good workers, but very cross. My apiary is 
located in town, and people are complaining of being stung by 
them. Would it be well for me to stock my apiary with 5- 
banded Italians? Are these as profitable and gentle as 3- 
banded Italians ? 

4. How is the bee-escape used on a super containing one- 
pound sections ? 

5. Reading over your list of answers to queries this week, 
I noticed where you said that queen-cells were generally pre- 
pared and well advanced before a swarm issues. I was always 
of the opinion that before a swarm issues a young queen was 
hatcht. - If this is not always true, I suspect I did wrong the 
other day, just after a colony had swarmed. I lookt through 
the brood-chamber to cut out queen-cells in order to prevent 
after-swarms. I lookt first for the young queen, but not being 
able to find her, I just believed she was there any way, so I cut 
out six (all there were) well advanced queen-cells. None of 
these were capt nor none were empty. Should’nt I have left 
one of the largest cells? I didn’t, tho, and I suppose the bees 
will have to rear another queen before they do anything 
farther. The colony seems to send out scarcely any workers. 
What is the cause? 

6. Would it be safe for me to put poison on potatoes which 
are right in front of my apiary ? SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


ANSWERsS.—1. Yes, temperature has much to do with 
honey-flow. 

2. Ina normal colony the queen lays the eggs that pro- 
duce drones. When laying workers are present, then drones 
only will be reared. 

3. Some say 5-banded Italians are very gentle, others say 
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not. They are probably not all alike. Either 3-banded o, 5. 
banded bees will probably be an improvement, both as to tem- 
per and profit. 

4. The usual way is probably to raise the super, put the 
escape on the hive or remaining supers, replace the filled Super 
and leave till next day, or till the super is cleared of bees. 

5. You are probably correct in thinking that the bees wjj) 
have to start afresh to rear a queen, delaying the laying a 
number of days. One reason the bees do not fly much ig be. 
cause so many of the field-bees went with the swarm. 

6. Probably as safe rightin front of the hive as jf a 
quarter of a mile away. It’s hardly likely any harm can come 
unless it should happen that the bees were getting water or 
dew from the potatoes, a thing that doesn’t happen very oftep. 


> — — 


Management of Swarms. 


1. What would the result be if I should put a new swarm 
into an old hive from which a swarm had issued a day or two 
before, first placing the old hive on the stand that the pew 
swarm came from, cutting out all queen-cells, and giving 
plenty of surplus room? Would I get more surplus honey this 
way than if hived separately ? 

2. After a swarm issues and is hived on the old stand, 
would it be all right to put a bee-trap on the old hive, placing 
the hive close beside the new, and leave the trap on six or sevep 
days, then take the hive away ? Or would it produce a case of 
foul brood by excluding all bees carrying pollen? 

3. Would you put on supers this early (two or three weeks 
before clover bloom) if the bees hang out for want of room, 
and some swarm ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. If I remember correctly the plan has been 
tried, sometimes working all right, in other cases the bees 
swarming shortly. If the bees should not swarm you might 
get more surplus. 

2. It would work all right, probably, but I don’t see any 
difference (I suppose you mean queen-trap) the trap would 
make, for no young queen would likely be ready to leave the 
hive in that time. Lack of pollen would hardly occur, and if 
it did it would not cause foul brood. 

3. If bees are hanging out and swarming for want of 
room, I surely would want to give them room, but before clover 
bloom it might be better to give them room by setting an addi- 
tional brood-chamber under. But a super will be better than 
to have them crowded. 


2  — 


- Wintering—Putting on Supers—Colony Hanging 


Out—Adel Bees, Etc. 


1. In our crates of dovetailed. 8-frame supers, we find a 
package of five or six pieces which look like sections, but have 
no grooves where the corners of the sections would come. I 
find no such thing in the supers. Can you tell me the use 
of them ? 

2. Is it safe to winter bees out-doors in 8-frame hives? 

3. When should supers be placed on the hives? Should 
they be put on when the first white clover blossoms appear, or 
not until it bloomsin profusion and yields considerable honey ? 

4. I have a colony that hangs out on swarm-days, cover- 
ing the front and sometimes part of the sides of the hive. If 
I divide them, putting their queen into the new hive (and 
leaving them unsealed brood,) about how many days will it be 
before they will rear another queen ? Or would you enlarge 
the entrance? It is small, only about 4x4 inches. 

5. Do you consider the Adels superior to the Italians? 
Are they practically non-stinging and non-swarming, and as 
good honey-gatherers as the Italians ? 

6. Would bees store more comb-honey in a hive contain- 
ing more than eight frames, after the first year? Would they 
not be a much larger colony ? 

7. In the old frames, where you use your fingers to space 
them, can the bees be prevented from building comb across 
from one to the other ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—1. Probably the bottom-bars of section-holders. 

2. Not in Northern Illinois without protection. 

3. Usually about 10 days after the very first clover blos- 
som is seen by one who is on a sharp lookout. I saw the first 
blossom May 22, this year, and as you are in about the same 
latitude, that would make June 1 about the right time. The 
usual rule is to put on supers whea you find the bees putting 
bits of white wax along the upper part of the brood-comds. 
A pretty safe rule if you wait till clover blooms, for sometimes 
such bits of wax will be found in fruit-bloom. a 

4. A new queen will probably leave her cell in atout += 
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days after the bees are left queenless, providing no queen-cells 
were started previous to the division. Most surely I would en- 
large that entrance, if necessary making it extend the whole 
size of the hive and an inch deep. 

5. I never had any Adels. You’re not likely to find bees 
that are non-stinging or non-swarming. 

6. If you limit the brood-chamber to eight frames, you 
will hardly have as many bees as with more frames, providing 
your queen is prolific. A stronger colony ought to store more 
honey. Some who use 8-frame hives use two stories up to the 
time of putting on supers. 

7. No; and if you succeed perfectly with any kind of 
frame be sure to let us know. 



































Wormwood to Prevent Stings.—In Muenchener Bztg., it 
is recommended to rub wormwoud on the hauds to prevent 
bees stinging. RS 

Variety of Hives in Germany. — ‘‘Nowhere in the 
world,” says Carl Krueger, in Brasilianische Bienenpflege, *‘ is 
there so great a variety of hives asin Germany. Some open 
at the side, some at the top, some at the bottom, and some 
both at top and bottom. a a 

That Big Texas Yield.—0O. O. Poppleton says much has 
been said about B. F. Carroll’s 1,000-pound yield, but he 
thinks the fact is often overlookt that this yield was from a 
colony and its increase. He says it would have been only play 
to have done that in his locality with any of the very best col- 
onles in 1894.—American Bee-Keeper. 


Old Combs for Brood.—Editor Hill, of the American Bee- 
Keeper. had a casein which bees under size were reared in 
comb 20 years old. He was inclined to believe it would not do 
to leave combs after so many years’ use. Later he transferred 
combs from a box-hive that had been continuously occupied 
for 60 years, and the bees were full size. He concluded the 
first case was the exception, and that the bee-keeper could 
safely leave to the bees the matter of renewing combs. 


Apis Dorsata.—U pon the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. 
Haviland narrated his personal experience with bees in India, 
especially with regard to Apis dorsata. The worker of that 
species, he said, was as large as an English queen. The queen 
has avery large thorax, much larger than the worker. He 
thought, from the habits of those bees, there would be no pos- 
sibility of domesticating them. They always establisht their 
home in the open, building their combs either on the boughs of 
trees high up in the jungle, or on the rocks. Bears were very 
fond of honey, and being good bee-hunters, climbed boldly up 
the trees for it; and the object of the Apis dorsata bee appar- 
ently was to bulid their combs where bears could not reach 
them. It was obvious that building as they did in the open 
air, they would be unable to stand a cold climate, and any at- 
tempt to introduce them to one would be sure to fail. 

These bees also readily deserted their nests when dis- 

turbed, but that occurred in India even with bees that could 
be induced to build ina hive. But it was far more difficult té 
restrain the Apis dorsata, as he had himself proved by expe- 
riment, and unless the queen’s wings were clipt she would 
probably be lost. 
__ In their natural habitat the Apis dorsata build combs 5 or 
6 feet in length and 2 or 3 feet in depth. The natives know 
the kind of trees and rocks where they may be found, and it 
's DO uncommon thing—after an hour’s climb—to find bears’ 
tracks” in the same direction. These bees migrate accord- 
ing to the honey-flow. When the honey is there, and the 
natives (who, like the bears, are expert tree-climbers) want 
to take it, they go after dark, and, with the aid of a torch, 
cut down the combs. They always ate the larve or grubs, 
which they relish far better than the honey. In fact, they 
usually sold the honey and wax if they could find a buyer. 

Askt as to the effect of being stung by this bee, Mr. Havi- 
land said fortunately he was never stung by them, but there 
was no doubt their sting was very severe; andas the whole of 
the comb was exposed in the open air any victim of their 





wrath would be attackt not merely by twoor three bees, but 
by the whole colony. He did not think there was the slightest 
possibility of crossing them with European bees. The latter 
were closely allied to a species found in Northern India, and 
yet these never crost with Apis dorsata. 


Mr. Sladen exhibited specimens of Apis dorsata, Apis in- 
dica, and many other kinds of bees collected by him during a 
recent visit to India, which were past around the audience 
and examined with much interest. He also showed a piece of 
comb and cappings of brood of Apis florea. 

Mr. Weston observed that there must be parts of the 
Southern States of America where the objection on the 
ground of cold climate did not exist. 

Mr. Carr and Mr. Haviland said that the principal ob- 
stacle to domestication and crossing was the habits of the 
Apis dorsata, not the climate. 

Mr. Sladen, while in India, went to Darjeeling and saw 
some ligurians there, but he never heard of across having 
been effected. He believed that a cross might be obtained 
with the Himalayan bee, but did not think it possible with 
Apis dorsata. He saw 40 or 50 colonies of black Himalayans 
at the goal at Darjeeling. The honey-extractor was in use 
there, and the whole business was lookt after by the prisoners. 
They use wooden frames for the combs, and generally keep 
the bees on the modern system. He intended to bring some 
bees home from India, and started with three colonies of 
Himalayans from Calcutta; but, before reaching England, 
two had died, and in the third the bees had dwindled so much 
that it was useless as an effective colony. He therefore united 
the queen with a home colony, but she was killed by the British 
bees, and so his importation came to naught. He did not 
think it possible or desirable that Apis dorsata should be crost 
with English bees, for several reasons. He was particularly 
struck when catching Apis dorsata on the wing, with the 
heaviness of its flight. It flew very much like a drone, flap- 
ping its wings comparatively slowly, and making considerable 
noise. It was also slow in its genera] movements, and would 
settle on a leaf to rest, as it were, besides visiting flowers in a 
heavy and lackadaisical manner. Apis indica, on the other 
band, was very similar to European bees.—British Bee Jour- 
nal. 

Department of Criticism isa heading that stands on page 
150 of Bee-Keepers’ Review, the department to be hereafter 
a regular feature of Review, conducted by Hon. R. L. Taylor. 
So far as can be judged from one number, the department is 
somewhat limited in scope, excluding what appears in the col- 
umns of the Review, and from the other bee-journale exclud- 
ing all that should receive favorable criticism. In other 
words, Mr. Taylor confines his efforts to correcting mistakes 
found in other bee-journals. He thinks Mr. Aspinwall is 
wrong (page 148) in thinking there is danger that beeswax 
will be unwittingly adulterated with propolis, as propolis is 
much heavier than wax and melts at a much higher tempera- 
ture. Takes the editor of the American Bee Journal to task 
for being severe (page 168) against the use of the word 
**hive” for ‘‘colony,” and promises not to be harsh himself— 
unless with editors. Thinks the plan given (page 182) for 
fastening foundation in brood-frames by means of a saw-kerf 
in the top-bar too slow, and prefers the old-fashioned way of 
running on melted wax and rosin witha spoon. Thinks Dr. 
Miller is wrong (page 123) in thinking a queen thrusts her 
sting in the spiracle of another queen. Thinks same man 
wrong (page 149) in saying bees can stand confinement from 
Nov. 15, if they have a good flight at that time. Seems to be 
some mistake in reference, as page 149 is wholly occupied 
with report of Michigan Convention, and itis just possible 
trere is some mistake as to such a statement being made with- 
out qualifications. Mr. Taylor objects to the advice given on 
page 183, to stir up a colony that will not fly when warm 
enough, possibly overlooking the point that a foot of sawdust 
packing lies between the colony and the outside air. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABRBABABR A DDD 





The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents: 100 for 35 cents; or 200 


for 60 cents. 
—————» oe ____—_ 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See premium offers on page 362. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended wi the — action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound, 








Telling Your Experience in the apiary is 
always interesting to a listener—or reader. One reason why 
discussions are so entertaining in conventions is on account of 
the fact that often much will be drawn out of bee-keepers 
who are present, who would likely never write out what 
they know. But there are many excellent bee-keepers who 
never attend conventions, and hence they keep themselves 
‘* bottled up,” as it were, and unless they begin to put on 
paper some of their valuable experience, their apiarian 
knowledge will surely die with them. 

Now, the object of this item is to invite all who feel that 
they can contribute something to the general fund of apicul- 
tural information, to write out their ideas and send them in 
for publication. For the next few months our columns will 
not be quite so crowded as during the past six months, so 
there will be good opportunity to place on permanent record 
much that were it not for this invitation might never be 
placed before those who are looking for all the information 
about bees that they can find. 


—-_><-— 


Mr. Cowan’s Visit to Chicago.—During Mr. 
Cowan’s visit here we had the great pleasure of getting some- 
what acquainted with him; also with his good wife who ac- 
companied him. They had been spending the past nearly 18 
months with their son in California, and were so delighted 
with their residence there that they anticipate returning next 
fall to spend the winter. 

Mr. L. Kreutzinger and the writer engaged a two-seated 
carriage, and on Thursday afternoon (May 2—a most perfect 
day) we took Mr. and Mrs. Cowan for a ride over the north 








—$_—_—____ 


side of the city. We called at the city water works first, the, 
drove through beautiful Lincoln Park, which was just begip. 
ning to dress up in its lovely spring green. 

After taking in the Park, we drove on up the famous 
Sheridan Drive, as faras Ravenswood, where Mr. Kreutzinger 
and the writer reside—only a few blocks apart. We stopt a 
short time at both places, so that our wives also might hay, 
the pleasure of meeting our distinguisht guests. 

We then drove over to Mr. Kreutzinger’s main apiary, 
where he has about 100 colonies of bees, with Mr. J. T. Ham. 
mersmark in charge. We remained there an hour or 40 jp. 
specting the many new things Mr. K. had prepared for hj 
bees. The apiary this year will have an entirely changed 
appearance, and with an experienced hard at the helm, jy 
the person of Mr. Hammersmark, we shall expect great things, 

The first swarm of the season had issued that day, and 
was safely taken from the tree upon which it settled. 

We must not fail to mention the honey-house, workshop, 
bee-cellar, etc., that Mr. Kreutzinger has erected in his api- 
ary. The cellar was supposed to be water-proof, but at one or 
two places it failed to be so the past winter, consequently 
about 70 colonies were treated to a severe bath, resulting in 
their total loss. There was perhaps a foot of water stil! in 
the cellar the day we were there. 

On top of the house is built a cupola or observatory, with 
stands on whichto place colonies of beesin glass hives for 
observation and experimental purposes. Mr. Kreutzinger js 
now getting together several varieties of bees to place in his 
observatory. 

In this house is a honey-room, a room in which to funi- 
gate combs, a workroom, bedroom for the manager of the api- 
ary, and on the second floor a large place to store the neces- 
sary stock. We hope soon to havea new picture of this up- 
to-date Chicago apiary. 

Well, after inspecting all these things, the return drive of 
some miles was begun. It was, to us, a very delightful after- 
noon, giving fise opportunity to visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan, who are charming conversationalists, having traveled 
extensively, and being so highly cultured. Mr. Cowan speaks 
five different languages, and reads eleven. He possesses un- 
doubtedly the Jargest library of apiarian literature in the 
world, containing over 1,000 volumes. Mr. Cowan showed 
us a small index of the works, which he carries with him. We 
had the pleasure of adding at least three new volumes to that 
great library, even if they were small; one of them was Mr. 
Egger’s latest German book. 

Mr. Cowan has been for 25 years chairman of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association; is the author of a bee-book which 
has a regular sale of about 5,000 copies annually—now in its 
40th thousand, we believe; and as is well known, he is also 
the editor of the weekly British Bee Journal, which he owns 
and runs wholly in the interest of the Association of which be 
is chairman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowan expect to sail for England from New 
York June 11. We wish them a safe and happy voyage, and 
trust that we shall again be favored by their presence in Chi- 
cago next fall when on their way to the sunset clime. 

—_—_—— Joe 

Crimson Clover Honey.—Some time ago Mr. T. 
H. Sherman, of Richmond Co., Ga., enquired as to the quality 
of crimson clover honey. Dr. Miller replied as usual with his 
“T don’t know,” and askt Mr. Sherman to find out for himself 
and report, which he has kindly done, as follows: 

Epiror AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL:—I send you 4 smal 
vial containing a sample of crimson clover honey. There !s 
no doubt as to this being from crimson clover, as there was 
nearly 2UU acres of it in my immediate vicinity, and the bees 
swarmed on it when in blossom, and ceast gathering the @3) 


after the clover was cut. — 
There will be an increast acreage every year of this p/an 
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a forage-plant. The fields when in full blossom present a 
lovely picture; one field of 100 acres, as level as a table, 
with clover as high as @ man’s knees, lookt like a great crim- 
son carpet on the field, and the bees were working on {it about 
one to the square foot. 

The cold winds of April held my bees back, and when the 
weather settled every colony I had swarmed, so my honey crop 
will be very short, but as this honey sells itself at a good 
price, I will realize about as much as some of the bee-keepers 
who are not so fortunate as to be in aclover neighborhood. 
Almost all the honey put on this market is poplar, and after 
one gets a taste of clover honey, no more red honey for him. 

I think the flavor of this honey could not well be improved 
upon. Please advise what your opinion of it is. 

All my bees are strong, and will go into winter quarters 
with good queens. I am gradually Italianizing my apiary. 

Yours truly. T. H. SHERMAN. 

The sample of crimson clover honey was duly received, 
and we can pronounce it exceedingly fine in flavor, tho not 
quite so heavy in body as some honey. Crimson clover honey, 
like the honey from any of the other clovers, is all right. And 
Mr. Sherman should be able to harvest lots of it with such 
extensive fields of crimson clover growing in his vicinity. 


Relation of Bees to Horticulture—the able 
paper prepared by Hon. R. L. Taylor for the Buffalo conven- 
tion of last year—we find is copied entire in the 40th Annual 
Report of the Missouri Horticultural Society, which has just 
come to our desk. It was read at their winter meeting by J. 
W. Rouse, a prominent bee-keeper and apiarian writer in that 
State. It was a wise thing to do. More of the State horti- 
cultural organizations ought to do the same thing. It con- 
tains just such information as horticulturists should know 
concerning the value of bees in the pollination of fruit-blos- 
soms, and it also answers many interesting questions that 
often arise on the subject. 

Se SS es eS 


Honey-Recipes.—Mrs. R. C. Aikin—the good wife 
of the President of the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association— 
sent the following recipes to Gleanings: 


CHERRIES CANNED IN Honey —Five pints stoned cherries 
and one pint extracted honey. This makes 144 quarts. 


_ GOOSEBERRIES CANNED IN Honey.—Four pints gooseber- 
ries and 2 pints of cold water. Cook slowly until partly done, 
then add 144 pints of extracted honey, and cook until done. 

Honey Nut-Canpy.—Use the recipe given in [Honey as 
Food] honey-leaflet for honey-caramels, cooking till it hardens 


in — water, then pour over nut-meats. When cold, break 
in pieces. 
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Grand Rush for Bee-Supplies.—In a notice 
being sent out to its customers by one of the large bee-supply 
firms, we find the following, which will serve as a sample of the 
busy times now upon the manufacturers of apiarian goods : 


We have been running our factory day and night since 
March 1, working a force of about 250 people (all we can 
make room for). Weare turning out 500 to 600 hives, 80,- 
V00 to 100,000 sections, and 1,000 pounds of foundation 
every day, and other goods in like proportion. Shipments 
aggregate 1}¢ to 2 carloads in weight every day. We have 
bought 10 carloads of two other factories to help us keep 
pace with our orders, but all the other factories are behind as 
well as we; and, from all the data we can gather, the demand 
for bee-keepers’ supplies seems to be double that of any pre- 
vious year. 

You may say we ought to have been better prepared; but 
reflect a little, and think what it meane to provide for such an 
unexpected increase. If we were not shipping constantly we 
should, in less than a month’s time, fill up all our available 
Storage capacity, manufacturing at the present rate. Unless 
more bee-keepers and dealers are more forehanded, and order 
early in the fall and winter what they are likely to need, such 
times as we are having now cannot well be avoided in such 
seasons as this by any amount of preparation by the manu- 
facturers. 

We expect to put in a 500 horse-power engine, and build 
au addition to our wood-working factory nearly twice the size 
of the present one, and will do our part in getting ready fur 


another year; but that does not help us much for the present. 
If you cannot wait your turn to have you order filled, let-us 
know at once and we will cheerfully cancel it and return the 
money you have sent with it. If we knew where to refer you, 
where you could get more prompt service, we would gladly do 
that; but (as far as we can learn) al! factories are behind. 


It is hard to discover the reason for such an increast demand 
for bee-supplies, unless it is that old bee-keepers are extend- 
ing their apiaries, and new recruits are entering the ranks, as 
a result of the large honey crop of 1897. Perhaps there are 
other causes. But there is no time tohuntthem up now. It’s 
** busy as bees,” and then fall behind in the work. 

a 


Honey Ginger Cookies.—A correspondent of the 
British Bee Journal sent in a recipe for publication, and also 
a sample cooky, upon which the editor of that paper remarkt: 
** After tasting the sample forwarded, we have no hesitation 
in saying they are by far the nicest honey-cakes we have yet 
tasted.” The recipe reads thus: 


Flour, 1% lbs.; honey, 1 Ib., warmed; cane sugar, 2 07z.; 
butter, 4% Ilb.; ground ginger, 1 oz.; candied peel, 1 0z.; one 
good teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a little 
lukewarm milk. Rub the butter intothe flour, add the sugar, 
ginger, and candied peel (chopt fine); then add the honey, 
and last of all the bicarbonate of soda, mixt with enough 
lukewarm milk to make the mixture into a rather stiff paste. 
Roll out, cut into shapes with a small glass, and bake on a tin 
sheet in a quick oven. 

















Eprror Leauny, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper for May, 
tells about his visit to the home and apiary of Mr. G. M. Duo- 
little, of New York, last fall. It makes us want to go there, 
too. 


Rev. A. B. METT.Ler, of Wil! Co., Ill., dropt into our office 
last week one day. He’s one of the preachers who find that 
Methodist preaching and bees mix very well. But all other 
kinds of good gospel! preaching ought to ,mix-with bees just as 
well as the Methodist brand. 


Ex.perR Danie Wairmer, of St. Joseph Co., Ind., made 
us a very pleasant call last week. Hehas about 100 colonies, 
and reported the prospects good. We shall expect to hear 
from Elder Whitmer through his pen. He has been a reader 
of the American Bee Journal about 20; years. Evidently 
likes it. 


Mr. W. T. RicHarpson, of Ventura,: Co., Calif., after 
disposing of his 60-ton crop of honey, and finding that he 
would get no honey this year, has gone East, accompanied by 
his wife. He will spend several months with friends in the 
New Eagland States. Mr. Richardson is not enjoying good 
health; and it is hoped that the journey and the rest from the 
busy cares of a busy life will have a beneficial effect.—Glean- 
ings. 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN, in Gleanings, mentions the establish- 
ment of a “* joke department” in the bee-papers. If that 
funny thing is ever done we will name Mr. Martin for the 
position as editor. Oneof the jokes he calls attention to, is 
the one about Mr. Wilkin’s *‘ fire-proof, concreted cistern ” in 
which he stores his extracted honey. Of course, everybody 
thought Mr. Wilkin just poured the honey into the cistern 
and pumptit out as sold. Instead of so doing, he first put 
the honey ‘‘in five-galion tin cans and in the good old or- 
derly orthodox way.” So much for the California ‘‘ honey- 
cistern.” 


Mr. J. W. Oeiessy, of Logan Co., Ark., when renewing 
his subscription May 23, said: 


** Enclosed find the ever needful to pay for the ‘ever need 
ful’ to all bee-keepers. I don’t know but what I get my 





money’s worth outof the ‘Contributed Articles,’ if no other 
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way—at leastin the consolation that I am not the only ignor- 
ant ‘cuss’ that is trying to keep bees. 
‘*It does seem to me that Dr. Miller is the modern ‘Job’ for 


patience. What simple questions are sometimes askt. Why 
don’t they get a book and study some? Well, ‘let her go;’ if 
he can stand it, so much the better for the rest of us fools, for 
where we don’t learn something we geta good laugh at the 
other fellow’s ignorance; but I must say that I usually learn 
something. I read that department first. 

‘*My bees came through all right on the summer stands. 
No loss. I have had 4 swarms. I have now 22 colonies in 
dovetailed hives, and all extra-strong. 

** Do soldiers eat honey ? May be we may find the market 
somewhat better on account of the war. But for my part it 
makes no difference, as I have a home market for all I can 
produce.” 

Yes, sir, we are quite sure soldiers eat honey—when they 
can get it! We think that they ought to be furnisht honey in 
their bill of fare, just as well as beans, hard-tack, etc. It 
would help to sweeten them up, and make them feel more like 
defending a country that can produce the delicious honey that 
this can. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY is to be given the unique distinc- 
tion of having a number of a woman’s magazine named for 
bim and preparedin his honor. The July issueof The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is to be called ‘‘The President’s Number.” It 
will show the President on horseback on the cover, with the 
President’s new ‘‘ fighting flag” flyingover him; a new march 
by Victor Herbert is called ‘‘The President’s March ;” the 
State Department has allowed the magazine to make a direct 
photograph of the original parchment of the Declaration of 
Independence, while the President’s own friends and intimates 
have combined to tell some 20 new and unpublisht stories and 
anecdotes about him which will show him in a manner not be- 
fore done. The cover will be printed in the National colors. 
For $1.80 we will send the American Bee Journal and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal oné year. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 


—_—————2-—2——______ 


The Wood Binder for holding a year’s numbers of 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends to us 2U cents. It is a very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


i 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
bave a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


—__—-o-— 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


ee 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura] 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 


——_——_—_.-2- 


(™ See ‘' Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 365. 





FOR THE READERS OF THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING, 
HINTS TO BEGINNERS......, 


By Mr. C.N. White, of England, 


Author of “ Bees and Bee- Keeping,” ** Pleasurable Bee-Keeping,” eto. 


Mr. White is owner of one of the largest apiaries in the 
country where he lives, and has made a life study of the sup. 
ject. He is also lecturer, under the Technical Education 
Scheme, to several County Councils in England. He will treat 
the subject in a 


Series Of Mne Illustrated Articles : 


1. General and Introductory. 4. Swarming. 7. Supering, 
2. Bees. 5. Hives. 8. Diseases, 
3. Handlivg Bees. 6. Foundation. 9. Wintering 


This will be a series of practical articles that bee-keepers 
of the United States will not want to miss reading. They sre 
copyrighted by Mr. White, and will appear only in the Ameni- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 

We want our present readers to begin at once to get their 
neighbor bee-keepers to subscribe for the Bee Journal for the 
last six months of 1898, and thus read the articles by Mr. 
White. In order that all may be able to take advantage of 
this rare opportunity to learn from a successful and practica} 
English authority on bee-keeping, we will send the American 
Bee Journal for 


The balance of 1898 for only 40 cents-— 
To a NEW Subscriber—thus making it 


SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY 
FORTY CENTS— 


Which can be sent in stampsor silver. If you are a subscriber 
already, show the offer to your bee-keeping neighbors, or get 
their subscriptions, and we will give you, for your trouble, 
your choice of onE of the following list, for each NEW 40-cent 
subscriber you serd: 


For Sending ONE New 40-cent Subscriber: 


10 Foul Brood—by Dr. Howard — 

11 Silo and Silage—by Prof. Cook 

12 Foul Brood Treatment — by 
Prof. Cheshire 

13 Foul Brood—by A. R. Kohnke 

14 Muthb’s Practical Hints to Bee- 
Keepers iH 

15 20 * Honey as Food’’ Pampb- 


lets 
16 Rural Life 


1 Wood Binder fora Year’s Bee 
Journals 

2 Queen-Clippine Device 

3 Handbook of Health—Dr. Foote 

4 Poultry for Market—Fan. Field 

5 Turkeys for Market—F in Field 

6 Our Poultry Doctor—Fan Field 

7 Capons and Caponizing—Field 

8 Kendall's Horse-Book 

9 Mullen’s Horse- Book 





For Sending TWO New 40-cent Subscribers: 


1 Potato Culture—by T. B. Terry 7 Hutchinson’s “Advanced Bee- 


2 Green’s Four Broks Culture ‘ 
3 Ropp's Commercial Calculator 8 Dr Brown’s ‘“Bee-Keepipg for 
4 Dr. Tinker’s Bee-Keeping for Beginners”’ 


Profit 
5 40 “Honey as Food”’ Pamphlets 
6 Winter Provlem in Bee-Keeping 
—by Pierce 


9 Bienen-Kultur—German 
10 Bees and Honey—160 pages— 


by Newman 
11 People’s Atlas of the World 





Please remember that all the above premiums are offered 
only to those who are now subscribers, and who will send !n 
new ones. A new subscriber at 40 cents cannot also claim 4 
premium; but we will begin the subscription just as soon as 
it is sent in, which will secure several] June numbers in addi- 
tion to the last 6 months of this year, provided the subscription 
is forwarded to us at once. 

If you want your bee-keeping neighbors to be CERTAIN of 
getting ALL the numbers of the last 6 months of 155, you 
had better get their subscriptions in before July 1, a5 w® 
may run out of copies before the end of that month. 

Now, let every one go to work, and help roll up the largest 
list of subscribers the old American Bee Journal ever had. !% 
can easily be done if att who possibly can getafew uew 
subscribers wi)! kindly do so. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAG”, ILL 
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“A Queenly Deceiver.” 


“He fools his customers by sending more 
than is expected.”’—See p 105. current vol- 
ume Bee Journal. and ask for the free pamphb- 
let referred to. 1am now prepared to fill or- 
ders promptly with FINE YELLOW-TO-THE-TIP 
QUEENS, or daughters of imported stock 
mated to golden drones. at 75c each. Purely- 
mated Queens reared from the best stock and 
by the best method known, is what I furnish, 
and will prove it to all who give me a chance. 
Money Order Office, Warrenton. 

Address, W. H. PRIDGEN. 

22Atf Creek, Warren County, N, C. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap su. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
Address, P. w. DUNNE, 
River Forest, Cook Co., Hil. 


Texas Queens "NWN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50. Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal 


a7. EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
inde B Largest and Best equipt 
we Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 

= Send for Catalog. 
=O FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WarKker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May. $1.00. Un 
tested. 75c. Choice Breeders. cither three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 


8Atf GRANGER, MINN. 


Bees for Sale 
in Indiana | 


Jtallan Bees ia 8-frame Langstroth hives. 
Per colony 85.00; 5 or more at one time $4 50 
percolony I have only a limited num r for 


sale. They ure strong colonies. and ready for 
business. Address, W.H. WATTS 


19Att Roers, Lake Coes Ind. 


fn SEE THAT WINK ! 
Fr ; Bee-Supplies! Roor’s 
X, . 























Goons at Koot’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
t bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 








TE Ee ee 
Woe" POVDERS 4g" 


VEEN ltalan stock. Untested. 70c each; 
3 for%:.00 After July 1, 50 cents 

each; tested, $1.00 each. HReoot’s Goods at 

Roots Prices. Prompt shipment and satis- 

faction guaranteed. Catalog free 
THEOOORE BENDER, 
20Atf Canton, Ohio. 


TIS PLACE 


T) GET YOUR 


== QUEENS 3: 


Is of H. G. QUIRIN, of Bellevue, Ohio. 


Ten years’ experience with the best of meth- 
ods and breeders enables him to furnish the 
best of Queens—Golden Italian—Doolittle’s 
strain—warranted purely mated, 75c each; 6 
for 84. After June. 50c; 6 for $2.75. Leather 
Colored same price. Safe arrival. Will run 
1,200 Nuclei, so there will be no waiting for 
your Queens. 23A16t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


pe 





Hand-Holes or Cleats—Which ? 


Query 72.—Do you prefer band-holes or 
oo. tor hives, supers and shipping-cases ? 
—Calif. 


E. France—Hand-holes. 

Eugene Secor—Hand4-holes. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Hand-holes. 

R. L. Taylor—Hand-holes, decidedly. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Hand-holes, al- 
ways. 

J. A. Stone—For general purposes, the 
hand-holes. 


E. 8S. Lovesy—Hand-holes. Cleats are 
in the way. 

P. H. Elwood—Well-made hand-holes, 
as being less in the way. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I think hand-holes, 
tho I have no great preference. 


Mrs. J. M. Null—Hand-holes for ship- 
ping-cases and supers; cleats for heavy 
hives. 

O. O. Poppleton—Cleats for hives; 
hand-holes for supers and shipping- 
cases. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Cleats for hives and 
supers, always; and hand-holes for ship- 
ping-cases. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I prefer cleats 
for hives, and hand-holes for supers and 
shipping-cases. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Our own hives 
have a cleat ali around, so we have no 
need of hand-holes. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Hand-holes for ship- 
ping-cases, either for supers, and cleats, 
very decidedly, for hives. 


D. W. Heise—I do not use single- 
walled hives, but for supers give me 
cleats every time; for shipping-cases, I 
don’t know. 

C. H. Dibbern—Hand-holes every time, 
as they answer the purpose just as well, 
and are never in the way when piling up 
the cases in the honey-room. 


Rev. M. Mahin—For hives I prefer 
cleats; for supers Ido not use either, 
and do not see the need of. them. I sell 
all of my honey at home, and do not use 
shipping-cases. 


J. E. Pond—Jt makes no difference, 
one is just as handy as the other for 
actual use. In packing, the hand-holes 
take up no room, and consequently will 
store closer than cleats, 

G. W. Demaree—I use hand-holes made 
with a wobble-saw—they are less in the 
way. Cleats just below the lids of the 
shipping-cases answer all purposes, and 
I prefer them to hand-clefts. 

G. M. Doolittle—Cleats for the first 
two; hand-holes for the last. Hand- 
holes are best where it is necessary to 
pack things close in shipping, otherwise 
the cleats save time in handling. 

S. T. Pettit—Cleats. To save room in 
packing or loading, place the cleats on 
about one-half of the hives a little lower 
than on the other half, so that the cleats 
on one hive wil! slip under those of the 
adjoining hive. 





DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 

ping device is a fine thing 

for use in catching and clip- 

ping queens’ wings. We mail 

it for 80 cents; or will send 

it FREE as a premium for 

sending us ONE NEW sub- 

_ = scriber to the Bee Journal 

for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. xORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any wa 
you cannot afford to be without the beet 
and onl er sheep paper published in 
the United St 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2 » »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are by interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Mark-ts& Sheep, - = Chicago 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 

imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 
J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Catal F A. 1. KBeot & Co's Gouds 
0g ree tor Missouri and otoer pointe, 
to be had at factory prices from Joun Nebel 
& Son, Hich Hill, Wis<ourt, OA 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BRES | Plorids ttatian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens. 81.00 euch; Untested, 50c. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRING TON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs. Fla. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writinr. 




















Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
ey bm | used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled proses: 
Send for catal MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Fiat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
for sale. at $'2.450 per box. This Founda- 
tien is preferred by many. As we have only 
a few boxes of it,an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address The A, I. Ruot Co. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago. Ill. 


BEST OF A DOZEN 
STRAINS 


East Sipyney, N.Y., April 29, 1898. 

I had your strain of bees and it was by far 
the best of a dozen strains from other breed- 
ers. They were great workers.—L. C. JUDSON. 

One Queen, $1.00; three Queens, $2.75; six 
Queens. 85.50 

My new book on Queen-Rearing. with sup- 
plement containing new matter, sent to all 
customers. 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
22A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 
THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HOME PHysIcIAN, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been belpt by some 
of the: New Methods”’ given here; even 
those who. have been pronounced Conm- 
stumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, “Liver and idney 
‘Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc.. the methods 
are sure. and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try * New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 3U0 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
seriber. This is a wonder premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE: W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 














Tr Yee FENCE 





With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine you can make & gen- 





uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 
one that is also Horse-high 

and wuli-strong for 

& Hog fence for 12c. 168 A ROD 

anda Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 























KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box!38 . Ridgeville, Indiana. 





45Dtf Piease mentiou the tee Journal. 





Basswood Honey ¥92.3 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about Z5U Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per lb. 
f.0. b. Chicago. Dv you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Hard Spring on Bees. 


This has been a hard spring so far on 
bees in this locality. I am feeding five 
colonies now to keep them alive till white 
clover blooms. If that fails, I will get 
out of the business. 

JAMES W. WILLIAMS. 

St. Clair Co., Mo., May 27 


Colonies Strong. 


My bees wintered very well. I never 
had them so strong at this time of year. 
I hai two swarms May 18, and another 
to-day, which hangs on a tree, and I am 
forbidden totakeit. J.C. ARMSTRONG. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, May 27. 








Bees Starving—No Clover. 


My bees are starving. We have no 
clover. There are a few coffee-bean trees 
near by, and also we have cherry-bloom. 
There are hundreds of dead bees under 
the trees poisoned. J. E. WALKER. 

Pike Co., Mo , May 27. 


Wintered Without Loss. 


My bees are doing well, and wintered 
all right. I wintered eight colonies with- 
out loss. I cannot do very wel! without 
the Bee Journal, as I find much useful 
information in its columns that have 
been a great help to me. We are having 
a good deal of rain at present. 

C. H. PETTENGELL. 

Phillips Co., Kans., May 27. 





-_——_ 


Bees Wintered Well. 


Bees are in fine condition. The brood 
chambers with 10 frames are boiling 
over with bees, and drones are flying. 
Fruit-trees are in full bloom, but we have 
rainy weather at present. Prospects are 
poor for a white clover flow in this 
neighborhood. A. F. KRUEGER. 

Washington Co., Wis., May 22. 


Grand Flow from Tulip. 


Bees are just having a picnic. The 
tulip is producing the grandest flow of 
nectar, at this writing, that I have ob- 
served for years. Whiteclover is making 
a good start, and wherever a few blos- 
soms, here and there, are found, we are 
sure to see the honey-bee. The season 
so far has been quite favorable for the 
apiarists throughout this locality, and 
we trust will prove up a bountiful crop 
at its close. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Morgan Co., Ohio, May 30. 











Honey from Box-Alder. 


Some one asks Dr. Miller if bees get 
much honey from box-alder. For the 
first time in my experience as a bee- 
‘keeper I am able to answer the question. 
There are quite a number of box-alders 
here, and I never saw bees work bass- 
wood better than they did the alders 
when in blossom this spring. I found, 
on examination this morning, that these 
trees were alive with bees. The upper 
surface of the leaves is covered with a 
sticky substance which the bees were 
gathering. Ono examination, I found on 
the underside of the leaves_ immediately 








Sweet Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds, 


We have made arrangements s0 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices 
cash with order’ ‘ 

5b 10D 25D 50p 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 94. 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 


White Clover........ 80 1.40 3.00 36. 
Alfalfa Clover.._..... 60 1.00 2.25 4.09 
Crimson Clover....... .55 2.00 3.50 


-» 05 90 2, 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Oo. 
CHICAGo, ILL, 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QuEENs of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Stee} 
Gray Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 40 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 2 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless” 
Queens, 85.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed, 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 


Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
nd for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. PF. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR PRICES are worth looking 
at. We are mak- 

ing the new 

Champion Chafi-Hive 

with dovetailed body and supers, 

and a full line of other Supplies, 

and we are selling them CHEAP. A 

postal sent for a price-list may save 














ou $888 
. K. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 





er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than &@ other published, send 
125 to Prof. A. J. book, Claremont, Calif., 


"——-Bep-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frame* 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeé 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Mantgomery (o.. 8. ¥- 


BEE-KEEPERS | assur" 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 855 Old 
Colony Building, Chicugo, Lil., will sel! you® 
spray puwp, gas engine, or cider press, jirect 
from fact. ry. 
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over those which the bees were working, 
a smal) green parasite, which I think 
ejects the substance the bees are getting, 
onto the leaves below. Making a fur- 
ther investigation, I find in a cherry or- 
chard—composed of several hundred 
trees—a similar condition, except that 
the parasite is black and very much 
smaller. Perhaps Dr. Miller can tell us 
something interesting in regard to these 
parasites, and the effect such honey will 
have upon the bees. 
WiiuraM M. Wuairtnry. 
Kankakee Co., Ill., May 27. 





Bees Not Doing Well. 
Bees are not doing well this year in 
north California. S. W. Damon. 
Tebama Co., Calif., May 21. 





Bees Died Away. 

A year agoI had about 100 colonies; 
now I have only 2 weakones left. Last 
year was a very poor one for bees in 
western Oregon. Almost all the bees 
around here have diedaway. The cause 
must have been, I think, old age. The 
colonies with plenty of honey died as 
well as those that had little. All the 
colonies went intu winter quarters with 
all old bees, too old to live over. They 
didn’t gather any honey at all the latter 
half of the season. C, J. LINDELL. 

Clatsop, Co., Oreg., May 23. , 





To Cheat is Too Costly. 


The man who cheats another thinks 
that he has the best of a bargain, be- 
cause the character for honesty and 
truth which he sold he valued at less 
than the few dollars which he gained. 
Yet those few dollars a single day of 
honest labor might have given him, 
while that lost innocence, that is beyond 
price, can never again be recovered. — 
Sunday School Times. 





Getting Ready for White Clover. 


The weather in this part of Iowa has 
been very fine almost all spring for our 
bees. I think, as arule, bees through- 
out this part of Iowa came through the 
winter in fine condition. 

I began 1897 with 14 colonies, aver- 
aged 66 pounds per colony, spring count, 
and increast to 31 colonies; four of the 
late ones were somewhat light, and I lost 
two of these. The rest, as a rule, came 
through in good condition, and are now 
doing well, getting a good ready for 
white clover and basswood, of which 
there seems a prospect for a good crop, 
especially if we still have rains and warm 
weather. J. W. SANDERS. 

Marshal! Co., Iowa, May 27. 





House for Wintering, Etc. 


The Bee Journal comes in good shape 
steadily. It is a great help to me. Some 
articles are well worth a year’s sub- 
scription. In the winter I wrote and got 
an answer about keeping bees in Dakota. 
But the one answering did not get quite 
onto how I built my frame house, and 
about letting the bees out for air. I did 
not have the entrance through the wall 
to the outside; it was through the chaff 
packing to the inside. They came out 
all right. I gave them a flight about 
the middle of March. 

I had a visit from an old Canadian bee- 
keeper (Mr. James Miller) who, when 





Page & Lyon 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


that there is in the State. 


Please mention the American Ree Journal. 


New London, 
. Co. Ww 








isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight miliion feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


7Att 





Wc vaWelrvuti 
Two Special Offers. 


As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 
securing new subscribers ; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 


to a good journal. 


Offer No. 1. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $3.00. I will send 
the Keview for 1898 
and 1,000 strictly 
firstclass, snow-white 
one-piece Sections. 
After accepting this 
offer if any one wish- 
es to buy more sec- 
tions, t will furnish 
them at the following 

rices: 1.000, 82.75: 

,000 for $5.25; 3,000 
for 87.50; 5,000 for 
$1200, Sections will 
be shipt from any 
of the foliowing 

oints: Flint. Mich.; 

Shicago, Ill.; Medina, 
O.; Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Higginsville, Mo., or 
Omaba, Neb. 


be sent, free. 





It is from this point 
of view that I make the following offers: 


Offer No. 2. 


To any one not a 
eubscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year 
and a fine, TESTED 
Italian Queen, Pur- 
chasers may have 
either the bright, 

lden strain, or the 

ark leather-colored 
reared from imported 
mothers. After ac- 
cepting this offer. if 
any one wishes more 
queens, they will be 
furnisht at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single 

ueen, 90 cts.; 4 tor 

2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 
or more at 75¢ each. 
Orders will be filled 
in rotation, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


Unless otherwise ordered subscriptions 
will begin with the January issue; and 
the December, 1897, number will also 


If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 1U cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 
1898. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Furnt, Mica. 


po\a'a'nnin a n'a a anata 


PRINTED 
Envelopes and Letter-Heads. 


We have putinanew small Job Printing 
Press on which to print our own stationery, 
circulars, etc.,and while being able to do this 
we may as well do some work for our readers, 
if they will favor us with their orders. If you 





want Envelopes or Letter-Heads. send 2-cent 
stamp for samples and prices. We will make 
right prices for neat, good work. All orders 
can be filled by express, at small charge, as the 
weight would not be great. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Frank 8. Barkley Mfz¢. Co., 835 Old 
Colony Building. Chicago, Ili.. will sell you 
carts, wagons, buggies, carriages and harness 








direct from factory. 21A4t 





Bee Journal. 


entific and 
day. Full 
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A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 

ractical bee-book published to- 
illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. 


pages, in neat and 
bers, for the work 


No bee-keeper is 
pped. or his library complete, with- 
out’ THE BEE-KEEPER’sS GUIDE.” 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I). 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscri 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
ecribers only. and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
boo’ asapremium. Let everybody try for it’ 
Wi)) you have one ? 
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looking at the Bee Journal, saw what 
was said about painting hives outside as 
being an injury, and making the hive 
damp inside. He advises painting both 
inside and outside, then the hive will 
never be damp, the lumber will keep dry, 
and the damp will run outside. 
ROBERT McCRADIE. 
Norman Co., Minn., May 17. 


Wet, and Bees Killing Drones. 


Itis very wet, and bees are killing 
drones. Honey is plentiful on the mar- 
ket, as that carload from California is 
notexhausted. I hear of a number of 
runaway swarms being caught in the 
parks. There are plenty of roses and 
other flowers for decorating soldiers’ 
graves to-day. There was a large mili- 
tary funeral yesterday over the remains 
of a soldier who was reared here and 
enlisted in the Spanish war. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Ill., May 30. 


— 


Double Brood-Chamber Hives. 


In alate number of the Bee Journal 
some one asks about using double stories 
of 8-frames for comb honey. I put the 
empty set of combs on top of the brood- 
chamber the forepart of the season; the 
queen uses about }¢ of the upper frames, 
that is, a half circle out of the bottom of 
the upper frames for brocd. The season 
of 1896 I took from one two-story col- 
ony 110 pounds of section honey, and 
the eight extra frames for extracted— 
about 40 pounds. The sections were on 
top of both stories. 

For the last year 1 have been using 
honey to cure bee-stings. I put it on the 
place whereI am stung, and with me it 
is almost an instant cure. It stops pain 
and there is no swelling. This may be an 
old remedy. 

Bees wintered all right. 

F. H. Mousy. 

Washington Co., Kan., May 238. 
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From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks Large and fine plu- 
maged $1.00 per15. Also 
Light Braumas and Black 
Langshans, same price. B. 
P. Rock Cockerels, $1.25. 


DOES. iu. CO. ABs, 
ROSEVILLE, Iu. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing, Gaining, Dadoin 

Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t SENEOA FALLS, N. Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and Hetail. 
Working Wax tice fortisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write tor Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 























Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill., will sell you a 
Feed Cooker direct from the factory. 





pranci OF... THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 


lO VINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


We keep here everything in the Supply line of latest improvement. 

Cleated Separators, Improved Smokers, Weed Foundation, 1898 Goods of al! kings 

Business conducted same as at Medina. , 

Dealers can order here, as well as consumers, at factory prices. 

Save freight and get orders filled at once. Also as fine a strain of 3 and 4-bandey 
Italian Bees as ever gathered honey. j 

Full 8-frame colonies, $6.00 ; 3-frame nucleus, $2.75. 


14Etf These Include Guaranteed Italian Queen,, 


RUMELY iA Good Wan 


d Supply tne maximum of power 








———...., 
———<—— 








Unless 
the wheels are good the wagen |. 
ELECTRICS OU BUY TH: 
ELEC’ fit any STEEL WHEEL 
y will always have good wheels, (Can 
dry out or rot. No loose tires. Any 
heicht. any width tire. Catalog free 


at the minimum of cost 

for fuel. time, attention and repairs, The fire 

box is surrounded with water, hence they are 
JZ auick steamers, The fire boxis so constructed 

= and of convenient size to afford per- | 

» fect combustion of all fuel. 





QUINCY, ILL 
—ITADLIAIN—— 


Bees and Queens 


Queens 81.00 Bees by the nound $1.00; Np- 

clei, two frames with Queen. $2.00; one-frame 

| $1.50. Also Berred and White P. Rocks 

| and Silver-Laced Wyaudottes. Eggs tor 
Sitting at $1.00 per 15. 


izast MIS. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa, 











Has Perfect Traction, is a 

Good Puller, Fast Traveler, 

Easy Steamer, Long Liver,— 
More about it and our Portable, Semi-Portable, 
Simple and Compound Engines, Threshers, Horse 
Powers, Saw Mills, ete , in our new catalogue. It’s 





Traction Engine is from 8 to 20 h.p. E 


Hav-ana trouble with the Spaniard, but in America 
he’s like wood fences, behind the times, and wil 
have to go. Buy of the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FREE-—Send for it. 
M.RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, nD. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | 





We want 


ww Our 1898 Catalog »« 


(@e" Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest— 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


As we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
iog goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, ger 
liug a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 13th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsviile,Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
. are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful omen” 
colored trauspurent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other firs 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our moi be 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we seil you one bill of goods you Ww!!! De 
our customer in the future. ‘ 65 
(2 ProGressive BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 60C 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, {750 souch 13th St., Omaha, Ned- 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


PPL LOLOL Oa el et 


hicago. May 19. — Very little call for 
onal and tbe offerings aleo limited. Prices 
without change from late quotations. Callt- 
fornia extracted sells well ana the stocks 
here are light. Weather now warm and pros- 
pects genera'ly reported in toe sur- 
rounding States. Beeswax scarce, and 27 to 
30c is bid for it. R. A. BurNetT & Co. 


Kansas City, May 19.—The supply of 1897 
comb and extracted honey is about all sold. 
Considerable logue, for —, —: Some- 

b funcy would bring a g price, 
aa C. U. CLEMons & Co. 


Cincinnati, May 21,.—Demand is slow for 
all kinds ot honey, especially comb. Prices 
tor best white comb honey. 10 to 13 cents. 
Extracted honey brings 3% to 6c, according to 
quality. Beeswax in good demand at 25 to 
~8ec for good to at? low, 

HAS. ¥. MutTH & Son, 


Boston, May 20.—Fancy No. 1, in cartons. 
13c.; in glass-tront cases, 12c.; A No. 1, 1le.; 
No. 1,9 to 10c.; No.2, no sale. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; light amber,5@6v. Beeswax is 
in very light supply, andif pure would readily 
bring 27c. 

‘There is nothing new to note in our market 
for honey. As usual at this time of year. the 
demand has dropt to almost nothing, but as 
the supply is light. prices are well maintained 
and firm. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, May 20,—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%c.: No. 1, llc; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to 5e. A. B. WILLIAMS & Co. 


San Francisco, May 11.—White comb. 8% 
to luc; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6c.; tight amber, 4% to 54c. Beeswax, 
23@25c 

The French bark Alice, sailing Sunday for 
London. carried 135 cases of extracted honey. 
This will probably be the last shipment to 
Europe forsome time. Stocks of extracted 
are now very light. Comb is still in fair 
supply. Values uhrougnout are being weil 
sustained. 


Detroit, May 21.— Fancy white honey is 
lower and now quoted at lle. No. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
—_ white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
27@28c. 

There are no changes in quotations, and 
very little desirable honey left. sales are so 
slow that it is difficult to quote. The poor lots 
are being pusht at what they will bring. 

M. H. Hunt. 


Minneapolis. May 20 —Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@l1l%c. Not advisa- 
ee | = my ny = > aapber. Extrac- 
ed fancy white clover, ; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4e. 4@6e iduee 
Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 
8. H. HAuL & Co. 


Indianapolis, May 21.—Fancy white 
11 to 13c.; No 1,10 to 11c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10¢. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to27c, Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, May 20.—Fancy 1-pound sec- 
tions. 11@12¢; A No. 1,10@11 cents; No. 1 
pee eee ee; Gare, Fs the og White 
extr arreis and kegs, 5 ic; amber, 
5@5%e. Beeswax, 26@280 and 

The demand for honey continues ver good 
indeed, and values fairly sustained. While the 
best grades are most salable, the inferior 
grades meet attention, and the movements 
are quite satisfactory. A.V. BisHopr & Co. 


Buffalo, May 21.— There is a very good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound pill at 
10 to 1lle.; other grades, however, range from 
» to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
& moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


St. Louis, May 20.—Fancy whi 

10 to 1le.; No. 1. 1Uc.; amber, 9 to le. Gark: 

8to9c. Ext white, 5% to 6c.; amber, 

5 to 5%e.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 
WESTCOTT Com. Co. 


" orogens «4 eo uammnam 2 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most iin- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers aad 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


EACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious Interests, 
Interest Laws, Ete., Ete. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 


,{999393939399929999939339999999999999999999999 999999993999 939399999939999399 


Large New Maps of 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


» all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will send 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. See ,our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


200 large Maps and Iilustrations, and 152 
Pages, each page ll by Minches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terri- 


tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 1] by 14 Inches. 


of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products. Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 
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We will mail this great Atlas for only 50 cts.: or for $1.40 we will send it with 
the BEE JourNAL for one year; or we will mail the Atlas FREE as a premium for 
sending us ome mew subscriber (at $1.00) to the Bex Journat for 1 year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





lialian Bees For Sale !! 


We have arranged with alarge bee-keeper 
in Lee County, lll., (about 100 miles west of 
Chicago), to fillour orders for Italian Bees at 
the following prices there, which include a 
good Queen with each colony: 

8 L.frames of bees in light shipping-case,83.75 

5 at 83.50 each. 


8 L. frames of bees in dovetailed hive, 84.25. 
5 at $4.00 each. 


Prompt shipment after May 1, and safe ar- | 


rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 





PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office til! 
further notice, we will pay 28 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on, at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please mention the American Bee Journal 
When writing to Advertisers. 
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Talk about 
wwe» COMD Foundation 


WE can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Our New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want. 

lf you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And a copy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YO RK, | the city, 
105 Park Place, | the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 





_ tice, amything in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 
{@8" Send for Catalog, anyway. 








CARLOADS 


- > 
AD nice 
> 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

cml and Everything used in the 
—- Bee-Industry. 

: We want the name and ad- 

== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 

7 America. We supply Deal- 





:, ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40.000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write ror Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. , 


HUDSON, St. Croix Con, Wis. 





Frank B. Barkley Mfz. Co., 835 Old 
Colony Bidx., eae lil.. will sell you a bi 
cycle or sewing machine direct from factory. 


The A. 1. Root Co.'s Goods “hetsia!* 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. M. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


1 ARISE 








é ‘eg SAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1898, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 





an 


12 4 

1 tested een... 
. Baws eens. 

1 select tested queen 2 U0 
hes “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 3 00 
@xtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


gm Circular free, giving full particulars regarn- 
Queens. 


sthe Bees and class of 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


on 9 Gallup frames, in 
aos pee tos $6 00 
ve Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
6 ™ queens 550 
i 000 

150 

350 





‘ear Dadant’s Foundation. 7 
Why does it sell 
so Well? 





We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beaut 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Baz. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have We - No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PA ENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 











Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We se) 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised, 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
five cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(Ss Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT'’S GOODS. 


Pg 














The Fence and Plain Sections. 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors, | 
Our ¢ Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties : Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Betton. 
Danzenbaker Hives. 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Iilnstrated, Semi-Monthly. 





™~ 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
C. sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 
Branch. Offices : MEDINA, OHIO. 
118. Michigan Street, Chicago, I]. 


1024 Mississippi Street, St. Pau), Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me.C__ 





